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that exist between the events that comprise it. Evidence is given
for the belief that events are at first pictured as occurring in
simple succession, and that only gradually are other kinds of time
relationship well enough understood to become expressed. Even
at the onset of adolescence only a few of the more intellectually
mature children appear to feel it necessary to employ in their
conversation such tenses of the verb as the past perfect and the
future perfect. The ability to state clearly what follows logically
from certain types of statement, and to outline the pros and cons
of an argument about a familiar problem does not usually appear
before the age of fourteen.
Another line of linguistic advance which we have touched
on in passing is to be seen in the growing awareness among"
children of the desirability of suiting their language to the specific
social occasions of its use.   This is a line of advance that would
take us into an almost unexplored country.
4. THE ABILITY TO READ
The ability to read a non-technical book or newspaper article
for information is perhaps the main intellectual achievement
possible to children who have reached the statutory school-
leaving age; indeed, it is the intellectual achievement which the
school exists primarily to secure. In Chapter IV, where we have
dealt at some length with this subject, the obvious distinction
has been made between the minor and the major aspects of
reading ability, between skill in recognizing what words csay*
and skill in determining what words mean. But there is no such
thing as absolute skill of a kind that would enable us to read
with perfect comprehension anything and everything. Clearly,
therefore, children will have to master the many difficulties
inseparable from different types of reading material, one after
another in suitable order, and they will need our help and
guidance at each stage. Their progress will depend to a large
extent on the development of purpose in their attitude, on the
strength and persistence, that is, of their desire to discover, by
means of reading, the answers to questions that have excited in
them a strong interest.
The most common of these questions, shared by all children
and the earliest to appear, are those bound up with the reading
of entertaining fiction: mz^ What is the story about? What will
happen next? and, How will it all end? Far too many children
never rise above -the level of reading represented by the simplest
varieties of this interest. Others can be trained* to go to books
as a matter of course whenever they may wish to find out how